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NOTE 

In  the  new  edition  of  Emerson 
now  going  throug/i  the  press  at 
Boston,  the  Notes  gixie  useful  in- 
formation as  to  the  date  of  the 
Essays  and  Poems,  and  the  va- 
rious readings  they  have  con- 
tained, I  am  curious  to  learn 
Just  when  ^ Tantalus^  was  com- 
posed. Too  short  for  a  lecture 
(which  most  of  Emerson's  essays 
were)y  was  it  a  paper  read  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Trans- 
cendental Club,  gathered  infor- 
mally about  Emerson   and,  Al- 
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cott^  the  two  recognized  leaders 
in  that  spiritual  philosophy^ 
vaguely  termed  *  Transcendental- 
ism?^  It  has  more  distinctly  a 
beginnings  middle  and  end  than 
many  of  the  Essays ,  —  in  that 
resembling  Emerson'' s^  ^ Nature,^ 
published  eight  years  before 
*" Tantalus^  came  out,  early  in 
i(S4i',  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
^Dial.*  We  might  call  it  a 
chapter  added  to  ^Nature,^ bring- 
ing that  sublime  idealism  a  little 
nearer  the  ordinary  life  of  men 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  an  ex- 
position of  the  paradoxes  of 
human  nature ,  as  the  book  is  a 
charming  interrog^ion  of  ^^the 
great  apparition  tj^at  shines  so 
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yeacefxdly  around    ux^^    in  out- 
ward Nature, 

More  than  most,  Evierson  was 
the  Tantalus  he  here  portrays; 
ever  seeking  the  treasure  at  the 
ftrnt  of  the  rainljow;  but  Nature 
was  too  much  for  him.  As  he 
says  here  J  ^^  Nature's  mighty 
orbit  vaults  /ike  the  fresh  rain- 
bow into  the  deep;  but  no  arch- 
angeVs  wing  was  yet  strong 
enough  to  follow  it,  and  report 
of  the  return  of  the  curve,''  A 
celestial  dissatisfaction  was  ever 
the  attribute  of  this  dear  lover 
of  Beauty,  Justice,  eternal 
Truth,  But  what  pictures 
drawn,  what  confessions  made, 
in  this  incessant  circuit  of  dis- 
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appointments!  This  tale  of  the 
ardent  youth  and  his  tear-stain^ 
ed  diary  is  from  his  own  experi- 
ence; the  child  whose  delight  in 
novelty  delightfully  portrayed, 
was  his  own  'hyacinthine  hoy;''  in 
his  own  household  he  found 
wealth  good  ''as  it  silenced  the 
creaking  door^  cured  the  smoky 
chimney,  brought  friends  togeth- 
er in  a  warm  and  quiet  room, 
and  kept  the  children  and  the 
dinner 'table  in  a  different  apart- 
mcnty  And  from  these  conveni- 
enres  came  the  leisure  for  the 
written  manifestations  of  Emer- 
sou\'<  genius. 

V.  B.  S. 
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TANTALUS 

The  astronomers  said,  Give 
us  matter  and  a  little  motion, 
and  we  will  construct  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  not  enou;2:h  that 
we  should  have  matter,  we 
must  also  have  a  single  im- 
pulse, one  shove  to  launch  the 
mass,  and  generate  the  har- 
mony of  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces.  Once  heave 
the  ball  from  the  hand,  and 
we  can  show  how  all  this 
mighty  order  grew.— A  very 
unreasonable     postulate, 
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thought    some    of  their    stu- 
dents,  and   a    plain    begging 
of  the  question.    Could    you 
not  prevail  to  know  the  gene- 
sis of  projection  as  well  as  the 
continuation  of  if?  —  Nature, 
meantime,  had  not  waited  for 
the   discussion,  but,   right    or 
wrong,  bestowed  the  impulse, 
and  the  lalls  rolled.     It  was 
no  great  aTair,  a  mere  push, 
but     the     astronomers     were 
right  in  making  much  of  it, 
for  there  is  no  end  to  the  con- 
sequencti.    of  the   act.    That 
famous   aboriginal   push  pro- 
pogates  itself  through  all  the 
balls     of    the     system,     and 
through  every  atom  of  every 
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ball;  through  all  the  races  of 
creatures,  and  through  the 
history  and  performances  of 
every  individual.  Exaggera- 
tion is  in  the  course  of  things. 
Nature  sends  no  creature,  no 
man,  into  the  world,  without 
adding  a  small  excess  of  his 
proper  quality.  Given  the 
planet,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
add  the  impulse;  so  to  every 
creature  nature  added  a  little 
violence  of  direction  in  its 
proper  path,  a  shove  to  put  it 
on  its  way;  in  every  instance 
a  slight  generosity,  a  dro])  too 
much.  Without  electricity 
the  air  would  rot,  and  with- 
out this  violv3nce  of  direction 
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which  men  and  women  have, 
without  a  sj)ice  of  big^ot  and 
fanatic,  no  excitement,  no 
ethciency.  We  aim  above 
the  mark  to  hit  the  mark. 
Every  act  hath  some  false- 
hood of  exaggeration  in  it. 
And  when  now  and  then  comes 
along  some  sad,  sharp-eyed 
man,  wlio  sees  how  paltry  a 
game  is  played  and  refuses  to 
l)lay,  but  blabs  the  secret;  how 
thenV  is  the  bird  flown?  O 
no,  the  wary  Nature  sends  a 
new  troop  of  fairer  forms,  of 
lordlier  youths,  with  a  little 
more  excess  of  direction  to 
hold  them  fast  to  their  several 
aim;    makes    them     a     little 
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wrong-headed  in  that  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  rightest, 
and  on  goes  the  game  again 
with  a  new  whirl  for  a  gen- 
eration or  two  more.  See  the 
child,  the  fool  of  his  senses, 
with  his  thousand  pretty 
pranks,  commanded  by  every 
sight  and  sound,  without  any 
power  to  compare  and  rank 
his  sensations,  abandoned  to 
every  bauble,  to  a  whistle,  a 
painted  chip,  a  lead  dragoon, 
a  gilt  gingerbread  horse;  in- 
dividualizing every  thing,  gen- 
eralizing nothing,  who  thus 
delighted  with  every  thing 
new,  lies  down  at  night  over- 
powered by  the  fatigue,  which 
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this  (lay  of  continual  pretty 
madness  has  incurred.  But 
Nature  has  answered  her  piir- 
j)ose  with  the  curly,  dimpled 
lunatic.  She  has  tasked  every 
faculty  and  has  secured  the 
symmetrical  growth  of  the 
hodily  frame  hy  all  these  at- 
titudes and  exertions;  an  end 
of  the  first  importance,  which 
could  not  he  trusted  to  any 
care  less  perfect  than  her  own. 
This  glitter,  this  oj)aline  lustre 
plays  round  the  top  of  every 
toy  to  his  eye,  to  ensure  his 
fidelity,  and  he  is  deceived  to 
his  good. 

We  are  made  alive  and  kej)t 
alive  by  the  same  arts.    Let 
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thestoics  say  what  they  please, 
we  do  not  eat  for  the  good  of 
living,  but  because  the  meat 
is  savory,  and  the  appetite  is 
keen.  Nature  does  not  con- 
tent herself  with  casting  from 
the  flower  or  the  tree  a  single 
seed,  but  siie  fills  the  air  and 
earth  with  a  prodigality  of 
seeds,  that,  if  thousands  j)erish, 
thousands  may  i)lant  them- 
selves, that  hundreds  may 
come  up,  that  tens  may  live 
to  maturity,  that  at  least  one 
may  replace  the  parent.  All 
things  betray  the  same  calcu- 
lated j)rofusion.  The  excess 
of  fear  with  which  the  animal 
frame  is  hedged  round,  shrink- 
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ing  fr6ni  cold,  starting  at  sight 
ot*  a  snake,  at  every  sudden 
noise  or  falling  stone,  protects 
us  through  a  multitude  of 
groundless  alarms  from  some 
one  real  danger  at  hist.  The 
lover  seeks  in  marriage  his 
private  felicity  and  ])erfection, 
with  no  ])rospective  end;  and 
nature  hides  in  his  happiness 
her  own  end,  namely,  ])rogeny, 
or  the  j)erpetuity  of  the  race. 
But  the  craft  with  which 
the  world  is  made  runs  also 
into  the  mind  and  character 
of  men.  No  man  is  quite  sane, 
hut  each  has  a  vein  of  folly  in 
his  comj)osition,  a  slight  de- 
termination  of  hlood    to    the 
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head,  to  make  sure  of  holding 
him  hard  to  some  one  point 
which  nature  had  taken  to 
heart. 

Great  causes  are  never  tried 
on  their  merits;  hut  the  great 
cause  is  reduced  to  particu- 
lars, to  suit  the  size  of  the 
partisans,  and  the  contention 
is  ever  hottest  on  minor 
matters-  Not  less  remarkahle 
is  that  over-faith  of  each  man 
in  the  importance  of  what  he 
has  to  do  or  say.  The  poet, 
the  prophet  has  a  higher  value 
for  what  he  utters,  than  any 
hearer,  and  therefore  it  gets 
spoken.  The  strong,  self- 
cornplacent   Luther  declares. 
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with  an   einphasis   not   to   be 
mistaken,   that  ^'God  himself 
cannot  do  without  wise  men.'' 
Jocob    Behmen    and    George 
Fox  betray  their  egotism   in 
the  pertinacity   of  their   con- 
troversial  tracts,    and   James 
Naylor  once   suffered  himself 
to     be     worshipped      as    the 
Christ.     Each  prophet  comes 
presently   to  identify  Jiimself 
with     his    thought,     and     to 
esteem    his     hat    and     shoes 
sacred.      However   this   may 
discredit    such    persons    with 
the  judicious,   it    helps  them 
with    the   i)eople,    and    gives 
pungency,  heat,  and  publicity 
to  their  words.     A  similar  ex- 
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perience  is  not  inl'reqiient  in 
private  life.  Each  young;  and 
ardent  person  writes  a  diary, 
into  which,  when  the  hours  of 
prayer  and  ])enitence  arrive, 
he  inscrihes  his  soul.  The 
pages  tlius  written  are  to  him 
burning  and  fragrant;  he  reads 
them  on  his  knees  by  mid- 
niglit  and  by  the  morning  star; 
he  wets  tliem  with  his  tears. 
They  are  sacred;  too  good 
for  the  world,  and  hardly  yet 
to  be  shown  to  the  dearest 
friend.  This  is  the  man- 
child  that  is  born  to  the  soul, 
and  her  life  still  circulates  in 
the  babe.  The  living  cord 
has  not  yet  been  cut.     By  and 
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by,  when  some  time  has  ehips- 
ed  he  begins  to  wish  to  ad- 
mit his  friend  or  friends  to 
this  hallowed  experience,  and 
with  hesitation,  yet  with  firm- 
ness, exposes  the  pages  to  his 
eye.  Will  they  not  barn  his 
eyes?  The  friend  coldly  turns 
them  over,  and  returns  from 
the  writinir  to  conversation 
with  easy  transitiort,  which 
strikes  the  other  i)arty  with 
astonishment  and  vexation. 
He  cannot  susj)ect  the  writ- 
ing itself.  Days  and  nights  of 
fervid  life,  of  communion  with 
an«i:els  of  darkness  and  of 
light,  bear  witness  in  his 
memorv  to    that   tear-stained 
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•book.  He  suspects  tlie  intel- 
ligence or  the  heart  of  his 
friend.  Is  there  then  no 
friendy  He  cannot  yet  credit 
that  one  may  have  im])ressive 
experience,  and  yet  may  not 
know  how  to  put  his  private 
fact  into  literature,  or  into 
harmony  with  the  great  com- 
munity of  minds;  and  perhaps 
the  discovery,  that  wisdom 
has  other  tongues  and  mini-s- 
ters  than  we,  that  the  truth, 
which  burns  like  living  coals 
in  our  heart,  burns  in  a  thou- 
sand breasts,  and  though  we 
should  bold  our  peace,  that 
would  not  the  less  be  sj)oken, 
might  check  too  suddenly  the 
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ilames  of  our  zeal.  A  man 
can  only  sj)eak  so  long  as  he 
does  not  feel  Ins  speech  to  be 
partial  and  inadequate.  It  is 
partial,  hut  he  does  not  see  it 
to  he  so  whilst  he  makes  it.  As 
soon  as  he  is  released  from 
the  instinctive,  the  ])articular, 
and  sees  its  partiality,  he 
shuts  his  mouth  in  disgust. 
For  no  man  can  write  any 
thing,  who  does  not  think 
that  what  he  writes  is  lor  the 
time  the  history  of  the  world; 
or  do  anything  well,  who  does 
not  esteem  his  work  to  he  of 
greatest  importance.  My 
work  may  he  of  none,  but 
I  must  not  think  it  of  none, 
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or  I  shall  not  do  it  with  im- 
punity. 

In  like  manner,  there  is 
throughout  nature  something 
mocking,  something  that  leads 
us  on  and  on,  but  arrives  no- 
where, keeps  no  faith  with  us; 
all  ])romise  outruns  the  per- 
formance. We  live  in  a  sys- 
tem of  approximations,  not 
of  fulfillment.  Every  end  is 
prospective  of  some  other 
end,  which  is  also  temporary; 
a  round  and  final  success  no- 
where. We  are  encamped  in 
nature,  not  domesticated. 
Hunger  and  thirst  lead  us  on 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  hut  bread 
and  wine,  mix  and  cook  them 
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how  you  will,  leave  us  hungry 
and  thirsty  after  the  stomach 
is  full.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
our  arts  and  performances. 
Our  music,  our  poetry,  our 
language  itself,  are  not  satis- 
factions but  suggestions. 

The  pursuit  of  wealth,  of 
which  the  results  are  so  magi- 
cal in  the  contest  with  nature, 
and  in  reducing  the  face  of 
the  planet  to  a  garden,  is  like 
the  headlong  game  of  the 
children  in  its  reaction  on  the 
pursuers.  What  is  the  end 
sought/  Plainly  to  secure 
the  ends  of  good  sense  and 
beauty  from  the  intrusion  of 
deformity  or  vulgarity  of  any 
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kind.  But  men  use  a  very 
oj)erose  method.  What  an 
apparatus  of  means  to  secure 
a  little  conversation !  This 
great  palace  of  brick  and 
stone,  these  servants,  this 
kitchen,  these  stables,  horses, 
and  equipage;  this  bankstock 
and  file  of  mortgages;  trade 
to  all  the  world;  countryhouse 
and  cottage  by  the  waterside; 
all  fqr  a  little  conversation, 
high,  clear,  and  spiritual ! 
Could  it  not  be  had  as  well  by 
beggars  on  the  highway  V  No, 
all  these  things  came  from  the 
successive  efforts  of  these 
be^":ars  to  remove  one  and 
another  interference.   Wealth 
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w«is  applied  first  to  remove 
friction  from  the  wheels  of 
life;  to  give  clearer  opportuni- 
ty. Conversation,  character, 
were  the  avowed  ends;  wealth 
was  ffood  as  it  silenced  the 
creaking  door,  cured  the 
smoky  chimney,  brought 
friends  together  in  a  warm 
and  quiet  room,  and  kept  the 
children  and  the  dinner-table 
in  a  difterent  apartment. 
Thought,  virtue,  beauty,  were 
the  ends,  but  it  was  known 
that  men  of  thought  and  virtue 
sometimes  had  the  headache, 
or  wet  feet,  or  could  lose 
good  time  whilst  the  room 
was   getting  warm   in  winter 
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days.  Unluckily  in  the  exer- 
tions necessary  to  remove 
these  inconveniences,  the 
main  attention  had  heen  di- 
verted to  this  object;  the  old 
aims  had  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  to  remove  friction  had 
come  to  be  the  end.  That 
is  the  ridicule  of  rich  men, 
and  Boston,  London,  Vienna, 
and  now  the  governments  gen- 
erally of  the  world  are  cities 
and  governments  of  the  rirJi 
and  the  masses  are  not  men, 
but  poor  men,  that  is,  men 
who  would  be  rich;  this  is  the 
ridicule  of  the  class,  that  they 
arrive  with  pains  and  sweat, 
and  fury,  nowhere;  when  all 
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is  done,  it  is  for  nothing. 
They  are  men  who  have  in- 
terrupted the  whole  conver- 
sation of  a  company  to  make 
their  sj)eech,  and  now  have 
forgotten  what  they  want  to 
say.  The  appearance  strikes 
the  eye,  everywhere,  of  an 
aimless  society,  an  aimless 
nation,  an  aimless  world. 
Were  the  ends  of  nature  so 
great  and  cogent  as  to  exact 
this  immense  sacrifice  of  men  y 
Quite  analogous  to  these 
deceits  in  life,  there  is,  as 
might  he  exj)ected,  a  similar 
effect  on  the  eye  from  the 
face  of  external  nature. 
There  is  in  woods  and  waters 
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a  certain  enticement  and  flat- 
tery, together  with  a  failure 
to  yield  a  present  satisfaction. 
This  disappointment  is  felt  in 
every  landscape.  I  have  seen 
the  softness  and  beauty  of 
the  summer  clouds  floating 
feathery  overhead,  enjoying, 
as  it  seemed,  their  height  and 
privilege  of  motion,  whilst  yet 
they  ap])eared  not  so  much 
the  drapery  of  this  place  and 
hour,  as  fore-looking  to  some 
j)avilions  and  gardens  of  fes- 
tivity beyond.  Who  is  not 
sensible  of  this  jealousy? 
Often  you  shall  And  yourself 
not  near  enough  to  your 
object.    The   pine   tree,    the 
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river,  the  bank  of  flowers,  be- 
fore you,  does  not  seem  to  be 
nature.  Nature  is  still  else- 
where. This  or  this  is  but 
outskirt  and  iar-ofl*  reflection 
and  echo  of  the  triumph  that 
has  passed  by,  and  is  now  at 
it's  glancing  splendor  and 
heyday,  j^erchance  in  the 
neighbouring  flelds,  or,  if  you 
stood  in  the  field,  then  in 
tlie  adjact^nt  woods.  Tlie 
present  object  shall  give  you 
this  sense  of  stillness  that 
follows  a  pageant  which  has 
just  gone  by.  It  is  the  same 
among  the  men  and  women, 
as  among  the  silent  trees;  al- 
ways a  referred  existence,  an 
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absence,  never  a  presence  and 
satisfaction.  Is  it  that  beauty 
can  never  be  grasped?  in  per- 
sons and  in  landscape  is 
equally  inaccessible?  The 
accepted  and  betrothed  lover 
has  lost  the  wildest  charm  of 
his  maiden  in  her  acceptance 
of  him.  She  was  heaven 
whilst  he  pursued  her  as  a 
star.  She  cannot  be  heaven 
if  she  stoops  to  such  an  one 
as  he.  So  is  it  with  these 
wondrous  skies,  and  hills  and 
.forests.  What  splendid  dis- 
tance, what  recesses  of  inef- 
'  fable  pomp  and  loveliness  in 
the  sunset!  But  who  can  go 
where    they   are,    or   lay  his 
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hand,  or  plant  his  foot  thereon? 
Off  they  fall  from  the  round 
world  for  ever  and  ever;  glory 
is  not  for  hands  to  handle. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this 
omnipresent  a])pearance  of 
that  first  projectile  impulse, 
this  flattery  and  baulking  of 
so  many  good  well-meaning 
creatures/  3Iust  we  not  sup- 
pose somewhere  in  the  uni- 
verse a  slight  treachery,  a 
slight  derision?  Are  we  not 
engaged  to  a  serious  resent- 
ment of  this  use  that  is  made 
of  usV  Are  we  tickled  trout, 
and  fools  of  nature?  Unhap- 
pily, there  is  not  the  smallest 
prospect   of  advantage    from 
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such  considerations.  Practi- 
cally, there  is  no  great  dan- 
ger of  their  being  pressed. 
One  look  at  the  face  of  hea- 
ven and  earth  puts  all  petu- 
lance at  rest,  and  soothes  us 
to  wiser  convictions.  We  see 
that  Nature  converts  itself  in- 
to a  vast  promise,  and  will 
not  be  rashly  explained.  Her 
secret  is  untold.  Many  and 
many  an  Q^dipus  arrives;  he 
has  the  whole  mystery  teem- 
ing in  his  brain.  Alas!  the 
same  sorcery  has  spoiled  his 
skill;  no  syllable  can  he  shape 
on  his  lips.  Her  mighty  orbit 
vaults  like  the  fresh  rainbow 
into  the  deep,  but  no  archan- 
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•.^ePs  vvino;  was  yet  strong 
enou«jli  to  follow  it  and  report 
of  the  return  of  the  curve. 
But  it  also  appears,  and  the 
experience  nriight  dispose  us 
to  serenity,  that  our  actions 
are  seconded  and  disposed  to 
greater  conclusions  than  we 
desi<?ned.  We  are  escorted 
on  every  hand  through  life  by 
great  spiritual  potentates,  and 
fi  beneficent  purj)ose  lies  in 
wait  for  us.  It  is  not  easy  to 
deal  with  Nature  by  card  and 
calculation.  We  cannot  ban- 
dy words  with  her;  we  can- 
not deal  with  her  as  man  with 
man.  If  we  measure  our  in- 
dividual  forces  against  hers, 
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we  may  easily  feel  as  if  we 
were  the  sport  of  an  over- 
whelming destiny.  But  if,  in- 
stead of  identifying  ourselves 
with  the  work,  we  feel  that 
the  soul  of  the  Workman 
streams  through  us,  that  a 
paradise  of  love  and  power 
lies  close  heside  us,  where  the 
Eternal  Architect  hroods  on 
his  thought  and  projects  the 
world  from  his  bosom,  we 
may  find  the  peace  of  the 
morning  dwelling  first  in  our 
hearts,  and  the  fathomless 
powers  of  gravity  and  chem- 
istry, and  over  them  of  life, 
pre-existing  within  us  in  their 
highest  form. 
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